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TEACHERS, PEERS AND TESTS AS 
PREDICTORS OF ADJUSTMENT 


CHARLES A. ULLMANN 


U. 8S. Civil Service Commission* 


In an earlier study (1), it was suggested that “ratings appear to 
be better predictors of that aspect of maladjustment which had 
to do with society’s reaction to acted-out behavior, and self- 
descriptive data appear to be better predictors of what the person 
himself will chose to do.” This report examines the implications 
of this hypothesis by following the subsequent course of events 
for three hundred and thirty-one children who participated in the 
previous study and provides validity data for the predictor 
measures. 

A separate criterion was needed for the examination of each 
aspect of the hypothesis, i.e., one for events involving actions in- 
itiated by a representative of a social institution, such as the school, 
in giving an award or the police in making an arrest; and one for 
events in which the individual person initiates action voluntarily, 
such as in deciding to obtain mental health assistance or to with- 
draw from school. 

The particular criterion measures available for studying the 
stated hypothesis were: (1) designation by the school as an honor 
student in the mid-eleventh grade, and (2) withdrawal before 
graduation from the twelfth grade. 

The population on which the first part of this report is based 
includes all the students in eleven ninth-grade classes of three 
Prince Georges County (Maryland) junior high schools which 
participated in the previous study in 1950. This report also in- 
cludes an item analysis based on one of the tests given to fifty- 





* Formerly Psychologist, Prince Georges County (Md.) Mental Health 
Study Center, a demonstration activity of the U. S. Public Health Service. 
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one ninth-grade boys described by teachers as “seriously mal- 
adjusted” (out of a population of four hundred and four boys in 
the nine junior high schols included in the previous study). 


I 


The predictor variables for which scores were obtained at the 
time pupils were in the ninth grade were: 

(1) Forced Choice Test—devised to obtain teacher ratings on 

pupils 

(2) California Test of Personality—‘Self” score 

(3) California Test of Personality—‘“Social” score 

(4) SRA Youth Inventory—Basic Difficulty score 

(5) Sociometric rating 

The criterion variables in this study are: 

(1) Appearance of name on high school honor roll in February, 

1953, that is, at mid-eleventh grade 
(2) Withdrawal from school prior to graduation from twelfth 
grade, that is, prior to June, 1954. 

The use of honor roll as a criterion had certain inherent limita- 
tions. A small number of children did not have an opportunity 
to be considered for honor roll status either because of entry into 
a high school which did not make such awards or because they had 
moved from the community under conditions which were pre- 
sumed to indicate continuance in school but which did not allow 
information on honor-status to be obtained readily. Designation 
as an honor student is, furthermore, subject to the operation of 
numerous social influences, difficult to define and assess, and pos- 
sibly worthy of serious sociological study in their own right. The 
correlations reported below, therefore, may be somewhat atten- 
uated because of the inaccuracy of the criterion. 

The data on withdrawal from school prior to graduation were 
more satisfactory. Of the original group of three hundred and 
thirty-one students, information on in-school or out-of-school 
status was obtained on all but fifteen children (seven boys, eight 
girls), or 4.5 per cent of the three hundred and thirty-one students 
(one hundred and sixty-nine boys, one hundred and sixty-two 
girls) in the population which was followed. 

Comparison of scores made by each criterion group on all the 
five predictor variables is shown in Table I. The means of the 
honor roll group and the means of the graduates are nearer the “ad- 
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TaBLE I.—Scores or Honor vs. Non-Honor AND GRADUATE VS. 
Non-GRADUATE CHILDREN 





























a b c die f g h ijj;kjl 

N Non- 
_~. honor Diff | t |r — grad. Diff | t | r* | rt | rt 

N 39 277 255 61 

Score | Score Score | Score 
Forced choice 25.03/19.82) 5.21/6.9).4521.42)16.46) 4.9616.5).46).46).27 
Sociometric 85.06/61. 40/16. 41 5.9 .45 46.89 60.23 13.34/4.9).39|.42).22 
California self 73.95/68 .92 5.03'3.0 22/70. 5416538 5.16/2.7|.25).24/.10 
California social (75.92'70.90) 5.02'3.2 . 2472.49 67.48) 5.01/2.9).26).25).20 
SRA basic diffi-\12.00/14.96| 2.96|1.8 1.1).11).12).14 
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justed” pole of each of the variables than are the means for the 
non-honor roll group and non-graduates. (Signs of correlation 
coefficients are accordingly reflected wherever appropriate through- 
out this paper, i.e., all coefficients are shown as positive.) For 
each variable except the SRA Basic Difficulty, the differences 
between means exceed the one per cent level of confidence, that 
is, exceed a t-value of 2.58, and may therefore be regarded as 
statistically stable. 

The relationships between each predictor variable and both 
criteria are also shown in the form of coefficients of correlation 
in Table I, columns e and j. There appears to be little difference 
between the two criteria in the magnitude of the biserial correla- 
tion coefficients obtained for each of the five predictor variables. 
The largest difference between the pairs of coefficients for any 
variable is 0.06 on the sociometric predictor, and this difference 
is smaller than the standard error of each coefficient. The dif- 
ference may, therefore, be due to chance. 

Since the pattern of correlation coefficients is so nearly the 
same for the two criteria, it is possible to consider the criteria 
as being perhaps different aspects of a single or general underlying 
criterion which may be described as “amenability to school goals,” 
rather than an indicator of the two different categories of events 
postulated at the outset of this paper. Accordingly each predictor 
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was examined against the combined criteria represented by three 
segments of the distribution, namely, the thirty-nine honor stu- 
dents, two hundred and sixteen children who were not on the honor 
roll but did complete high school, and the sixty-one children who 
left school prior to the completion of the twelfth grade. The tri- 
serial coefficients of correlation so obtained are shown in column 
k, Table I. 

On the basis of the data reported in Table I, it appears that 
ratings made by teachers and ratings made by peers are better 
predictors of both honor roll attainment and of withdrawal from 
school than are the scores obtained on the standard commercial 
self-descriptive personality tests employed in the original study. 

A review of the data, however, shows that important sex dif- 
ferences run through both the predictor and the criterion measures. 
When each of the triserial coefficients between the predictor and 
the general criterion is compared with the corresponding point- 
biserial coefficient for sex (obtained from the previous study and 
shown in column 1, Table I,) it appears that ratings have a larger 
correlation with sex than do the self-descriptions. It was also 
observed in the previous study (ibid., p. 40) that, “On the basis 
of correlational data, rating devices appear to have more in com- 
mon with, or to be more valid measures of, the adjustment of boys 
as a group than of girls as a group; self-descriptive personality 
tests appear to have more in common with, or to be more valid 
measures of, the adjustment of girls as a group than of boys as a 
group.” 

Furthermore, both criteria employed in the present study are 
characterized by a pronounced sex differential. As shown in Table 
II, girls tended more often than boys to be recognized as high 
achievers: 18.8 per cent of the girls attained honor roll, whereas 
only 6.2 per cent of the boys did so. More girls (88.3 per cent) 
remained in school until graduation than did boys (73.4 per cent). 
The differences between both pairs of percentages are stable, as 
shown in Table II by a t-ratio of 3.4 for each. The phi-coefficient 
between sex and honor roll is 0.19 (with a potential maximum 
of 0.38); the phi-coefficient between sex and failure to graduate 
is also 0.19 (with a potential maximum of 0.49). 

Accordingly, the data of Table I were recomputed for each sex 
separately and the results are shown in Tables III and IV. The 
correlations shown in Table IV show that the predictors function 
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TaBLeE II.—Sex DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT 



































Number Per Cent 
Hone | Thonor Graduate) grad- | Hower | “honor | Grad | grad 
Boys 162 10 152 119 43 6.2 | 93.8 | 73.4 | 26.6 
Girls 154 29 125 136 18 | 18.8 | 81.2 | 88.3 | 11.7 
Total 316 39 277 255 61 
Sex differences 12.6 14.9 
t = 3.4 t = 3.4 

















* Honor Roll of February, 1953 


in different ways for the two sexes. Ratings for the sexes taken 
separately remain generally superior to self-descriptions in pre- 
dicting the general criterion “amenability to school goals,” but 
the raters’ superiority is greater for the boys, whereas for girls it 
is only slightly better than the self-descriptions. 

Teachers’ ratings predict the general criterion better than do 
ratings by peers, and they predict the small proportion of honor 
roll boys best. The peers predicted withdrawal of girls relatively 
inefficiently, but they predicted honor roll standing about as well 
as teachers did. To some extent the lesser efficiency in prediction 


TaBLeE III.—MEAN Scores or Honor Rouit, Non-Honor Rouu 
GRADUATES, AND NoN-GRADUATE CHILDREN 




















Boys Girls 
Non- Non- | a, 
Non- S Non- 3 
Honor | honor | Grad-| Total| ° |Honor| honor lrgrad- | Total| 
uate uate o uate uate 2 
N 10 | 109 | 43 162 29 | 107 | 18 | 154 
Forced choice 26.00/19. 75/15.63/19.04| 5.95/24. 69/21.80)18.44/21.95) 4.96 
Sociometric 32.30/51. 77163. 33/53. 64/19. 58/36 03/46. 23|52.83/45.08/18.13 


California self 

California social 

SRA basic diffi- 
culty 








71.20/69.35 
73.10/69. 36 
9.90/12.36 











66. 42/68 .69)11. 22/74. 90 
67.30/69 .04/11.32/76.90 
13.79)12. 59/11. 70)12.72 





70.51 
74.42 
16.75 





62.89/70. 45)12.41 
67.89/74. 12|10.06 
22.89)16.71/12.31 
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TaBLE IV.—CoRRELATIONS BETWEEN CRITERIA AND PREDICTORS 
































BY SEx 
Criteria 
Predictors Boys Girls 

Honor Non- Com- Honor Non- Com- 

roll* graduate*| positet roll* graduate | positet 
Forced choice 59 46 50 38 42 40 
Sociometric 55 40 44 39 25 31 
California self 1l 16 16 25 36 30 
California social 18 12 16 17 36 27 
SRA basic difficulty 12 08 09 23 30 28 





* Biserial r. 
T Triserial r. 
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of withdrawing children by peers when compared with teachers 
ratings of these children may be due to the fact that in the socio- 
metric device the focus was predominantly upon selecting the bet- 
ter adjusted children. 

The ratings account for almost all of the predicted variance in 
the two sub-criteria for boys. For girls, the ratings account for a 
relatively smaller (but still the major) part of the predicted var- 
iance and self-descriptive scores also contribute appreciably. The 
self-descriptive scores contribute particularly to the prediction of 
girls’ withdrawal. 

If we employ a correlation coefficient of 0.25 between California 
Self score and the Forced Choice score for girls, as derived in the 
previous study (ibid.), these two predictors then jointly yield a 
multiple R of 0.49 with girls’ withdrawal, in comparison with the 
coefficient of 0.42 from teachers’ Forced Choice ratings alone; the 
corresponding R for boys of 0.465 exceeds the coefficient of 0.46 
(obtained from teachers’ Forced Choice ratings) by an insignifi- 
cant amount. It is evident, therefore, that the self-descriptive tests 
employed in this study added mainly to the prediction of with- 
drawal in the case of girls only. 

From these data it appears that the conclusion quoted above 
from the previous study on the differential susceptibility of the 
two sexes to the two general categories of measurement is the over- 
riding finding. Within this general finding, there is reason to be- 
lieve that self-description will yield useful predictions of school 
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withdrawal of girls. While these self-descriptive scores do not 
equal the teachers’ Forced Choice scores in predictive efficiency 
for girls, they do contribute a significant increment to this predic- 
tive efficiency and they do not do so for boys. 

The results of these computations are consistent with the con- 
clusion of the previous study with respect to the greater validity 
of personality tests for predicting girls’ adjustment than for pre- 
dicting boys’ adjustment. Ratings are generally more efficient than 
self-descriptions for predicting both aspects of maladjustment as 
defined in this study, with one important exception: ratings by 
peers are relatively ineffective in predicting withdrawal from 
school by girls. Personality tests are relatively useful supplements 
to ratings by teachers for predicting the withdrawal of girls. This 
refers only to ratings by teachers when obtained by means of a 
Forced Choice Test. As shown in the previous study, categorical 
ratings by teachers do not appear to differentiate significantly 
among girls. 

The hypothesis stated at the outset of this paper is sustained in 
the following respects: Ratings are better predictors of honor roll 
status than of withdrawal for boys only; self-descriptive scores are 
better predictors of withdrawal than of honor roll status for girls 
only. 


II 


Although the self-descriptive test scores had the lowest relation- 
ship to manifest school adjustment, it was hypothesized that study 
of the large number of items employed in such instruments might 
yield some insight into the nature and causes of children’s failure 
in adjustment. Accordingly, an item analysis of the SRA Youth 
Inventory was undertaken for a population of fifty-one boys who 
in the ninth grade had been rated as “seriously maladjusted” by 
their teachers. Of these fifty-one boys, twenty-five had dropped 
out of school before graduation, twenty-five completed the twelfth 
grade, and one had died. 

An initial sorting of the Basic Difficulty scale of the Youth In- 
ventory selected those items on which both sub-groups of twenty- 
five boys differed from the normative male group, that is, jointly 
either surpassed or fell below the normative males. Table V shows 
the items on which percentages of boys in the group designated as 
maladjusted by teachers differed from percentages of boys in the 
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TABLE V.—ItTEMS ON WuicH ‘“‘MALADJUSTED’’ Boys DirreR From 
THE NORMATIVE Boys 





Differ- 
ences 


Malad- 


Normal justed* 

















A. Items to Which the Normative Boys Respond More Often than 
the ‘‘Maladjusted’’ Boys 





2.14 
3.64 


12 
16 


18 
10 


30 
26 


94 | I must always be ‘‘on the go”’ 
125 | I’m ill-at-ease at social affairs 

















B. Items to Which the ‘‘Maladjusted’’ Boys Respond More Often Than 
the Normative Boys 





29 | My teachers don’t understand me 11 26 15 | 2.38 
32 | My teachers don’t like me 5 16 ll | 2.12 
72 | I have trouble keeping my temper 27 44 17 | 2.39 
76 | I can’t help daydreaming 29 46 17 | 2.36 
84 | I can’t see much future for myself 11 30 19 | 2.92 


106 | I can’t help feeling bad when I can’t get} 6 26 20 | 3.17 
my own way 








110 | I’m always thinking up alibis 15 28 13 | 2.03 

113 | I can’t do anything right 2 16 14 | 2.69 

158 | I feel that I’m a burden on my parents) 10 22 12 | 2.03 

198 | My parents neglect me 2 12 10 | 2.17 

269 | I feel that I’m not living up to my re-| 22 38 16 | 2.29 
ligion 














normative group by a t-ratio of 1.96 or more, significant at the 
0.05 level. Thirteen of the one hundred one items met this standard. 

On the basis of data presented in Table V, A, it appears that 
the place of two items (94) and (125) in the Basic Difficulty Scale 
is open to question. Apparently more boys in the normative adoles- 
cent group described themselves as “I must always be ‘on the go’ ” 
and “‘ill-at-ease at social affairs” than did maladjusted boys. Pos- 
sibly being ‘“‘on the go” is an acceptable or even desirable part of 
the adolescent stereotype; and it may be acceptable for an adoles- 
cent boy to attend a social affair and feel ill-at-ease, whereas mal- 
adjusted boys may avoid awareness of this experience by not at- 
tending at all. 

The remaining items (Table V, B) which set maladjusted boys 
most sharply apart from the normative group appear to deal with 
difficulties in establishing control of impulses (items 72, 76, 106) 
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and with a sense of failure to attain various social or school 
standards. 

A second independent sorting selected items on the basis of dif- 
ferences between the two sub-groups of maladjusted boys. Because 
of the small size of these two sub-groups, it was not expected that 
differences in percentages responding to the items when so classified 
would be very reliable. Those items on which difference between 
the two groups showed a t-difference of 1.50 or more, indicating 
that differences of the observed magnitude could be expected to 
occur by chance in thirteen of one hundred instances, are shown 
in Table VI. Of the one hundred one items, fourteen satisfied this 
standard. The differences observed, therefore, may have arisen by 
chance and the discussion below is only suggestive of hypotheses 
to be tested with larger populations. Nevertheless, in view of the 
fact that the patterns of response appear to have coherence and 
the fact that the data represent a follow-up involving a three-year 
span, the items with largest t-scores for the differences between 


TaBLeE VI.—ItTeEmMs SHOWING DIFFERENCES BETWEEN TWENTY-FIVE 
MALADJUSTED GRADUATING AND TWENTY-FIVE MALADJUSTED 
WITHDRAWING Boys 





Gradu-| Male | with- | t-Ratio 

















Item ating Rall drawing| (G-W) 
Per cent\Per cent\Per cent 

6 | I wish I could be more calm when I re-| 56 51 32 | 1.76 
cite in class 

11 | I hate school 8 10 28 | 1.90 

13 | I wish I could quit school now 4 7 24 | 2.13 

28 | My teachers play favorites 32 21 12 | 1.75 

71 | I’m easily excited 32 14 8 | 2.22 

87 | I lack the drive others have 4 15 20 | 1.80 

103 | I’m afraid of failure or humiliation 24 17 8 | 1.58 

119 | I wish I were more popular 40 36 16 | 1.97 

132 | I need to learn to be a good listener 44 24 24 | 1.53 

161 | I feel there’s a barrier between me and| 0 7 16 _ 
my parents 

162 | I can’t discuss personal things with my| 8 17 28 | 1.90 

parents 

168 | My parents play favorites 4 8 20 | 1.80 

188 | I feel like leaving home 8 8 24 | 1.58 

230 | I think about sex a good deal of the time} 24 17 8 | 1.58 

296 | I wonder about the after-life 28 21 8 | 1.90 
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percentages are reported in Table VI for such use as they may 
have in formulating hypotheses for future study. 

From Table VI it appears that the maladjusted boys who re- 
mained in school report that they feel impulse-ridden (items 71, 
230) ; that they are anxious about failing to measure up (items 
103, 296) ; and they express a need to make a change in self (item 
132). These boys feel oriented toward adults: they notably do not 
suffer from feelings of inability to discuss personal things with 
parents (item 162) and they are highly concerned about the sup- 
posed partiality of their teachers (item 28). The maladjusted boys 
who withdrew from school felt that their parents played favorites 
(item 168) ; that there was a barrier between them and their par- 
ents (item 162). They were not concerned about teachers playing 
favorites (item 28). They felt that they lacked the drive others had 
(item 87), did not feel disturbed when required to recite in class 
(item 6), and did not aspire to greater popularity (item 119). They 
did not express fear of failure or humiliation (item 103) and could 
be described at the time of taking the test in the ninth grade as a 
defeated group who openly sought to get away from both home 
(item 188) and school (items 11 and 13). 


SUMMARY 


This paper has indicated that ninth grade teachers’ Forced 
Choice Test ratings of children’s adjustment are an indicator of 
children’s amenability to school goals and are generally superior 
for this purpose to self-descriptive personality tests. Sex differ- 
ences appear which are significant for practical prediction (i.e. 
selection) purposes. The pattern of correlations between the two 
categories of predictor (ratings and tests) and the two sub-cate- 
gories of the general criterion (honor roll and withdrawal) is spe- 
cific for each sex. Self-descriptive personality test scores appear 
to be relatively useful supplements to Forced Choice Test ratings 
by teachers for predicting withdrawal from school by girls. 

It has also been suggested in this paper that the maladjusted 
category included both (1) those children who had difficulty in 
control of impulses and who were concerned about attaining ap- 
proval through school performance, and also (2) those children 
who had given up the hope of ever obtaining approval for school 
effort. It has not been shown in this or in the previous study that 
these two types of children could not be differentiated by teachers. 
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The data have shown that it may be possible to key items on self- 
descriptive personality tests to distinguish between varieties of 
maladjustment which have different functional significance for 
public education and public health programs. In particular it may 
be possible to discover, either through carefully formulated ques- 
tions to teachers or through experimentally derived keys for self- 
descriptive tests, which children would be readily amenable to the 
simple provision of therapeutic help and which children may re- 
quire more aggressive casework techniques. 


REFERENCES 


1) Charles A. Ullmann, Identification of Maladjusted School Children, 
Public Health Monograph No. 7, Public Health Service Publication No. 211, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C., 1952. 
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DIFFERENTIAL SCORES AND UNSTABLE 
PERSONALITY 


ROBERT C. SCARF 


Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


The widely used psychological examination for college fresh- 
men, published by the American Psychological Association, is the 
basis of this report. The examination has two parts, a quantitative 
part and a linguistic part. Each freshman therefore has two scores, 
a Q-score and an L-score. The difference between the two is called 
an “unevenness” score. Most freshmen make scores that are fairly 
close, but a few show a big difference, being average in one score 
but close to the top, or the bottom, in the other while a rare case 
may be near the top in one, and near the bottom in the other. The 
median differential score, or unevenness score, is 16 percentile 
points, for one thousand nine hundred freshmen at Ball State 
Teachers College in 1948 and 1949. 

Two groups of freshmen were compared. In one group the scores 
were even, or nearly so, the difference was less than six percentile 
points. In the other the difference was great, at least forty per- 
centile points. In making up these two groups, certain records were 
excluded—freshmen who were over the age of twenty-one; who 
had attended another college for more than one year; who re- 
mained in school for less than two terms; and whose total score on 
the ACE test was ranked below the thirtieth percentile. This 
thirtieth percentile is regarded as a safe boundary. Those above it 
could surely get at least passing grades. 

The data for men and for women were treated separately, and 
the data for freshmen who ranked higher in Q-score were treated 
separately from the data for those who ranked higher in L-score. 
No significant differences appeared; therefore, all data are in- 
cluded in one comparison. 

The uneven group was found to do worse on the basis of grades. 
They were on probation, or disqualified for poor academic work 
more often. They earned more “F’s’’, and more “D’s.” These facts 
are shown in Table I. 

The uneven group finally graduated almost as many as the even 
group; forty-nine per cent as compared with fifty-three per cent, 
an insignificant difference. However, the uneven group took more 
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TaBLE I.—AcaprEemic REecorp or Two Groups or CoLLEGE STUDENTS 








Deserential Scsee N | "probation" [Disqualiied|Barning “D”’|Barning, “F” 
Below 6 113 10.6 0.9 37.4 11.4 
Over 40 180 25.0 7.2 56.1 25.0 




















All critical ratios are greater than 3. 


TABLE II.—PERSISTENCE IN COLLEGE OF Two Groups or STUDENTS 








f 5 P Cc t A T Per Cent Spending 

Dificrential Score N Graduating | “in Attendance | Excessive Terms 
Below 6 113 53 9.5 6.2 
Above 40 180 49 7.6 30.6 

















time to graduate. 30.6% spent more than the usual twelve terms, 
while of the even group, only 6.2% spent more than twelve terms 
before receiving a degree. The even students spent more time in 
school, 9.5 terms, compared with 7.6 terms for the uneven group. 
Table II shows the data. 

Another comparison is possible. One comparison, shown in 
Table I, is based on the number of students, i.e., of one hundred 
and thirteen students in the even group, only one was disqualified 
for poor scholarship, while thirteen out of one hundred and eighty 
students in the uneven group were disqualified. This does not tell 
the story, as the time spent in school is also a factor. That is, a 
student who spends six terms in school before disqualification has 
a better record, in a way, than one who is disqualified after three 
terms. This comparison, with terms in attendance as the basis, was 
made and the results are shown in Table III. 


TaBLe III.—Acapemic Recorp or Two Groups or CoLLEeGE STUDENTS, 
WITH TERMS OF ATTENDANCE AS THE Basis 








. Per Cent of |Per Cent of 
, , Terms in Per Cent of |Per Cent of 
Differential Score Terms on Terms “T.)? ope?) 
, Attendance | probation |Disqualified D's F's 
Below 6 1072 1.5 0.1 11.4 OF 
Above 40 1372 9.5 1.2 22.5 5.8 




















All critical ratios are greater than 3. 
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From this table, it is seen that the uneven students were even 
worse than they seemed in Table I. It is surprising that the num- 
ber of graduates is nearly the same for the even and the uneven 
groups. However, the uneven students often spent more than the 
usual twelve terms in order to overcome their deficiencies, and 
finally earn the degree. 

Another way in which the two kinds of students differed was in 
the variation of grades received. The uneven students who received 
“D” at least once, also received “A’s”; and the number of “A’s” 
was as great as for the even students. Of the even students, forty- 
four per cent received at least one “A,” while forty-eight per cent 
of the uneven students received at least one “A.” It was concluded 
that the poor academic records were not due to lack of ability. 

The two groups were also compared with respect to their total 
raw scores on the ACE. The result of this comparison is shown in 
Table IV. The data are given for each year separately, as different 
editions of the ACE test were used each year; in 1948 the 1946 
edition, in 1949 the 1949 edition. The differences in the mean 
scores were insignificant. The conclusion is that the uneven stu- 
dents were substantially equal to the even students in general 
mental ability. 

The large number of “D” and “F” grades were due to some other 
factor, presumably to defective personality. 

To study another aspect of personality, all deans, counselors, 
and dormitory directors were asked to name the students who were 
regarded as queer or troublesome, or who had been involved in 
disciplinary action, or who, after leaving college, were known to 
have had serious difficulty. The psychosomatic cases all came from 
the writer’s own file. Psychotics were listed who had been referred 
to a psychiatrist, or who were known to have been sent to a mental 


hospital. 


TaBLE IV.—Tue Totat ACE Scores or Two Groups or STupENTS 

















S 
Year of Entrance Kind of Student N Mean | Error de sl 
erence 
1948 Uneven 99 115.8 11.1 2.3 
Even 54 117.5 14.6 
1949 Uneven 81 107.0 10.8 1.8 
Even 59 108.8 11.1 
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TABLE V.—DIFFERENTIAL ScorRES OF UNSTABLE PERSONALITIES 

















Median /(|PerCent Above 
Category N Differential | Median of All 
Score Freshmen 
Defective personality 78 35 96 
Stutterers 5 29 80 
Disqualified (non-academic) 5 43 100 
Psychosomatic cases 22 33 74 
Excluded from practice teaching 12 31 83 
Suicide 12 31 92 
Murderer 1 34 — 
Frank psychosis 16 9 18 





The list included students with psychosomatic complaints, gen- 
eral lack of adaptability, stealing, homosexuality, poor discipline, 
suicides, and one murder. Records below the thirtieth percentile 
on the ACE test were disregarded, as it was desired to exclude 
those whose difficulties were complicated by mediocre intelligence. 

The differential scores of these people are shown in Table V. 
In general, the differentials are very high. It should be recalled 
that the median differential score is 16 for freshmen. For each 
category, the per cent of cases who exceed this, and therefore, can 
be regarded as abnormal, is given. These percentages are also high. 

The list is admittedly incomplete. It depends in part on mem- 
ories, going back for fifteen or twenty years. However, no one was 
included whose record was not adequate, showing good evidence 
of personality defect. Those excluded from practice teaching were 
excessively timid, or extremely rigid and severe, or had some other 
defect. Academic deficiency was not the cause of exclusion. 

The finding for frank psychosis is surprising. These students 
were committed to mental hospitals, or were known to have con- 
sulted a psychiatrist. The low differential scores lend no support 
to the usual statement that psychosis is very like neurosis, only in 
more severe form. 


CONCLUSION 


The conclusion is that the psychological examination, often used 
with college freshmen, is a fairly good prognostic device. It is 
possible to use the examination to say which freshmen will have 
personality defects, or neurotic and unstable personalities, but it 
is useless as a predictor of psychotics. 
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Some theory which accounts for these facts is called for. Prob- 
ably the best one is that the stable, well-balanced freshman at- 
tacks any task with equal zest and does his best on all tests. The 
unstable freshman, on the other hand, will do his best on one, but 
will be upset on another, resulting in uneven scores. The uneven- 
ness is therefore a sign of his total personality. 
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SEX AS A VARIABLE IN INTELLIGENCE TEST 
PERFORMANCE 


MORONI H. BROWN and G. ELIZABETH BRYAN 


University of Utah 


Sex differences in intelligence test performance have been dem- 
onstrated in the standardization (10, 13, 15) and in later studies 
(1, 2, 6, 8, 9, 11, 12) of the three most widely used individual in- 
telligence scales—the Stanford-Binet, the Wechsler-Bellevue and 
the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC). The differ- 
ences have occurred even though, in the construction of these 
scales, tests with minimal sex differences were selected. Most 
writers have been hard-put to explain these differences, especially 
when the intelligence scales are supposed to yield comparable re- 
sults for males and females. As Seashore, Wesman, and Doppelt 
(10) have noted, there seem to be three major possibilities which 
logically could account for sex differences. These are: (1) that the 
tests in the scales are unbiased and one sex actually is superior in 
performance on the tests; (2) that the sexes are equal in mental 
ability, but the chosen test items turned out to be slightly biased 
in favor of one sex; or (3) again assuming that general ability is 
not sex differentiated, that the sampling of one of the sexes was 
somehow chosen with a slight bias. 

Consequent to the rigorous avoidance of actually hypothesizing 
sex differences in intelligence test performances, the published 
studies often carry a small apologetic sentence tucked away in the 
conclusion section to the effect that the observed differences were 
possibly due to sampling bias or to test bias. 

In the development of these individual intelligence scales, the 
authors have emphasized the absence of sex differences in the 
total scales but all three scales contain component tests which 
favor one or the other sex. For example, in the 1937 revision of the 
Stanford-Binet Seales, Terman and Merrill (13) eliminated sev- 
eral tests which yielded the largest sex differences, but they ac- 
knowledged that a considerable number of the tests which were 
included in the revised scales showed statistically significant dif- 
ferences in the percentages of success for males and females. These 
differences are supposed to largely cancel out when the tests are 
combined, but even so, on the Full Scale, the authors reported a 
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two-point superiority for boys between the ages of six and thirteen 
years. Above the age of fourteen, there was a four-point superiority 
for boys. These sex differences were obtained on their standardiza- 
tion group of two thousand four hundred and forty-four subjects 
ranging from five to eighteen years of age. Their comment on 
the observed sex differences was that there was a possibility that 
some of these differences were due to biased sampling. 

Terman and Tyler (12, p. 1068) report a study of Scottish school 
children with the 1937 Stanford-Binet Scale in which sex differ- 
ences of 3.24 IQ points were obtained in favor of the males. Their 
comment on these results was that the direction and magnitude 
of sex differences in intelligence is primarily dependent upon the 
test used. In other words, it was due to a test bias. 

Seashore et al. (10) in an article on the standardization of the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, found that girls excelled 
boys at the ages of five, six, seven, and nine on the Verbal, Per- 
formance, and Full Scale IQ scores, but that at the age of eight 
and from the ages of ten to fifteen, boys excelled girls on all three 
IQ scores. The greatest differences were in the Verbal scores at the 
age of eight and from ten to fifteen where the boys’ superiority 
ranged from three to five IQ points. Although the significance of 
these sex differences was not given in the article, they were com- 
puted by the present writers and some of them were found to be 
statistically significant (0.05 level). 

Wechsler (15) stated that there were no statistically significant 
sex differences in total scores for the group on which the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Scale was standardized, but that women tended to have 
higher mean total scores at almost every year level. This state- 
ment seems to imply that there might have been statistically sig- 
nificant differences on some or all of the tests in the Scale. There is 
some question about what Wechsler was referring to when he said 
that “these differences in themselves do not prove anything, but 
taken together with other evidence, have led this writer (that is, 
Wechsler) to the belief that it may be possible to demonstrate a 
measurable superiority of women over men so far as general intel- 
ligence is concerned.” He then went on to say that he did not have 
the necessary data as yet to back up this generalization (even 
though he had just mentioned that “other evidence” had contrib- 
uted to his belief). 

Despite Wechsler’s attempt to construct a scale in which no 
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total score differences would obtain, such differences have been 
reported in later studies. Strange and Palmer (11) noted statisti- 
cally significant sex differences favoring males on nine of the sub- 
tests and on all three IQ scores. In their study, these authors used 
the test records of a group of one hundred and forty-five male and 
ninety female adult psychiatric out-patients whose mean age was 
in the early thirties. Contrary to Wechsler’s statement about the 
superiority of women in intelligence, the Strange and Palmer study 
showed higher scores for males which were significant at the 0.001 
level for Verbal and Full Scale IQ’s and at the 0.02 level for Per- 
formance 1Q’s. These writers mentioned that theirs was an ex- 
ploratory study, but even so the sex differences which were ob- 
served in a sample as large as theirs should serve as a warning that 
sex differences should be checked in further studies which use the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Scale since such differences might change the 
interpretation of the results. 

Following the Strange and Palmer report on sex differences, 
Goolishian and Foster (6) used a collection of test records of three 
hundred and ninety-two adult psychiatric male and female pa- 
tients whose mean age was about thirty years. The results showed 
sex differences significant at the 0.05 level or better favoring 
males on five of the subtests and on all three IQ’s. The sex differ- 
ences in Verbal IQ’s were significant at the 0.001 level, the Per- 
formance IQ differences were significant at the 0.05 level, and the 
Full Seale 1Q differences were significant, at the 0.01 level. 

A later study (2) used a group of four hundred non-hospitalized 
and non-referred subjects from a public school and college popula- 
tion. There were forty subjects of each sex at: five age levels. The 
results showed sex differences at all five age levels favoring males 
on the Full Scale weighted scores but none of them was significant. 
However, on the Verbal Scale, males had higher weighted scores 
than did females and at three age levels the differences were sig- 
nificant at or beyond the 0.05 level. There were less pronounced 
differences on the Performance Scale but at four of the five age 
levels, female subjects had weighted scores equal to or higher than 
males. The two oldest age ranges showed sex differences significant 
at the 0.025 and 0.05 levels, respectively. 

Although the above mentioned studies using the Wechsler- 
Bellevue all indicated sex differences generally favoring males, 
it should be noted that the samples of subjects in these studies were 
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not similar. The first two studies used the test records of psychi- 
atric subjects exclusively while the third study included only non- 
clinic and presumably “normal” subjects. In addition, the first 
two studies used unequal numbers of male and female subjects. 
More importantly, only the mean ages were reported for the psy- 
chiatric groups and no information regarding the age ranges or 
age distributions was given. This is a serious limitation since in- 
telligence test performance has been shown to vary with age (1) 
so that one cannot assume constancy at different age levels. 

To the extent that the Stanford-Binet, the Wechsler-Bellevue, 
and the WISC are valid measures of intelligence, the studies here 
quoted all indicate that there are sex differences in the levels of 
over-all intellectual functioning. However, it seems that a pertinent 
question in regard to sex differences concerns the rationale for at- 
tempting to eliminate differences in performance between the sexes 
on intelligence tests when such differences are readily accepted in 
areas which deal with physiological and emotional! reactions, voca- 
tional aptitudes, interest and personality inventories, etc. Somehow 
the possibility of sex differences in intelligence test performance 
seems to have been an unacceptable hypothesis. This resistance ap- 
parently is related in part to a conviction that sex differences 
could not exist because this would imply that one sex is superior 
to the other. Consequently, the explanations of any demonstrable 
sex differences usually have incorporated either test or sampling 
bias as the major contributing factor. In contradiction to this 
approach, it would seem better to stress that qualitative differ- 
ences may exist and, particularly that they do, in fact, exist in 
the currently used intelligence scales so that intelligence as it is 
measured is not equal for the sexes regardless of whatever inherent 
differences may or may not be present. If the “amount” of in- 
telligence is not the issue but rather the “kind of intelligence 
test performance,” then it should be possible to retain a test in 
a scale as a useful measuring tool as long as male and female 
norms are established for that scale. It might be noted, inciden- 
tally, that for the Cornell-Coxe Performance Ability Scale (5) 
there is one table of smoothed IQ scores for the combined male 
and female standardization subjects at different age levels, but 
separate tables of norms for male and female subjects are pre- 
sented and they show a definite tendency for males to obtain 
higher scores at all age levels. 
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Perhaps the individual scales which are being used at the present 
time would be more useful if, in their standardization, the com- 
ponent tests which yielded different results for males and females 
had been retained. Inasmuch as the differences between the per- 
formance of male and female subjects vary with age, it would 
seem that the standardization norms would be more valuable if 
they were reported for discrete sex-by-age groups. The individual 
treatment of age and sex is not sufficient since both variables 
interact and their relationships are not constant. This incon- 
sistency of the age and sex variables has been indirectly demon- 
strated by the lack of agreement among the results of various 
studies which have used samples of different age ranges (3, 4, 7, 
8, 9, 12, and 14). Direct evidence for age-by-sex interaction on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue has been reported (1) and it was shown that 
not only did the Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale scores vary 
for each sex at different ages but also that the weighted scores 
of the component subtests varied in their rank order from one age 
level to the next. 

By recognizing and allowing for sex differences, it might be 
possible to have a psychometric device which would prove to be 
more sensitive to unusual or pathological intellectual functioning. 
As it is, however, no such general intelligence scale exists. Since 
sex differences are present in the currently used scales, then the 
recognition of these differences at least should throw some doubt 
onto the conservative and glib generalization that intellectual 
abilities are equally distributed between the sexes. 
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THE INTERRELATIONSHIP OF CERTAIN 
LINGUISTIC SKILLS AND THEIR 
RELATIONSHIP WITH SCHOLASTIC 
ACHIEVEMENT WHEN INTELLIGENCE 
IS RULED CONSTANT 


EDWIN E. VINEYARD 
Director of Counseling 
and 
HAROLD W. MASSEY 
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Panhandle Agricultural and Mechanical College, Goodwell, Oklahoma 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


Previous research has frequently revealed that various lin- 
guistic skills such as vocabulary, reading comprehension, and 
spelling are positively related and that each is related to scho- 
lastic achievement. Previous research has also revealed that each 
of these linguistic skills is positively related to intelligence of 
the symbolic type as measured by the usual group intelligence 
test. However, little research has been forthcoming concerning 
the degree of relationship remaining among these linguistic skills 
and between them and scholastic achievement when the intel- 
ligence factor with which each appears to have some degree of 
saturation is ruled constant experimentally or statistically. This 
is the problem investigated in the present research. 

Specifically, the present study seeks to identify the following 
relationships: 

(1) The coefficients of correlation between objective measures 
of vocabulary, speed of paragraph comprehension, and spelling. 

(2) The coefficients of correlation between intelligence scores 
and objective measures of vocabulary, speed of paragraph com- 
prehension, and spelling. 

(3) The coefficients of correlation between college grade point 
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averages and objective measures of vocabulary, speed of para- 
graph comprehension, spelling, and intelligence. 

(4) Partial coefficients of correlation between each of the fol- 
lowing with intelligence ruled constant: vocabulary and speed of 
paragraph comprehension, spelling and speed of paragraph com- 
prehension, and spelling and vocabulary. 

(5) Partial coefficients of correlation between each of the fol- 
lowing and college grade point averages with intelligence ruled 
constant: vocabulary, speed of paragraph comprehension, and 
spelling. 


MEASUREMENT OF VARIABLES 


The Nelson-Denny Reading Test, Form A, yields objective 
measures of both vocabulary and speed of paragraph compre- 
hension. These scores were used as measures of these abilities in 
the present research. The spelling test of the Differential Aptitude 
Tests was used as a measure of ability in spelling. Total scores 
on the 1952 edition of the American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination were used as measures of intelligence. 
Each of these tests was administered as a part of the freshman 
testing program at Panhandle Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. Grade point averages used as criteria in this investigation 
were first semester averages. The subjects for the present in- 
vestigation numbered one hundred seventy six and represented 
the entire 1955-56 freshman class of the above college who re- 
mained for one semester and for whom complete test results 
were available. 


RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


In attacking the problem, the first step was that of ascertain- 
ing the relationships present among the three linguistic skills 
with which the study was concerned. These coefficients of cor- 
relation are shown in Table I. 

The coefficient of correlation between vocabulary and speed of 


TABLE I.—RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN Parrs or LINGUISTIC SKILLS 








Pairs of Skills r 
Vocabulary and speed of paragraph comprehension 0.621 
Spelling and speed of paragraph comprehension 0.408 
Spelling and vocabulary , 0.668 
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paragraph comprehension was 0.621, indicating a substantial 
positive relationship. The correlation between vocabulary and 
spelling was 0.668, also indicating a substantial positive relation- 
ship. Between spelling and speed of paragraph comprehension 
the correlation was 0.408, indicating a moderately strong rela- 
tionship. Thus, the present results agree with those usually found 
in similar studies in that these three linguistic skills exhibit defi- 
nite positive interrelationships. Under such conditions one may 
legitimately hypothesize the possibility that at least a part of 
this interrelationship may be due to the saturation of each with 
some common factor, and proceed to test such a hypothesis. The 
present study hypothesizes that intelligence is such a common 
factor present in each of these separate abilities and seeks to 
ascertain what relationships between these skills remain when 
the influence of this common factor is removed. Table II shows 
the relationships found between each of the three skills and in- 
telligence. 

From the data in Table II it is seen that each of the three lin- 
guistic skills measured is strongly related to intelligence, the co- 
efficients of correlation being 0.708, 0.659, and 0.573 between in- 
telligence and vocabulary, speed of paragraph comprehension, and 
spelling, respectively. These data seem to support the premise that 
intelligence may be a common factor accounting at least partially 
for the strong relationship existing among the three variables. The 
next logical step in the testing of such a hypothesis is the partial- 
ling out of that portion of relationship between pairs of linguistic 
skills due to the common factor of intelligence and identifying the 
degree of relationship remaining. The results of this process are 
shown in Table III in the form of partial r’s. 

The correlation coefficients shown in the above table are those 
between pairs of linguistic skills with intelligence ruled constant 
statistically. By referring to both Table I and Table III one may 
observe the decrements in degree of relationship between these 


TABLE II.—RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LINGUISTIC SKILLS AND 








INTELLIGENCE 
Linguistic Skill r 
Vocabulary 0.708 
Speed of paragraph comprehension 0.659 
Spelling 0.573 
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TaBLE III.—RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN Pairs OF LINGUISTIC SKILLS 
WITH INTELLIGENCE RULED CONSTANT 











Pairs of Skills Partial r 
Vocabulary and speed of paragraph comprehension 0.290 
Spelling and speed of paragraph comprehension 0.049 
Spelling and vocabulary 0.452 





pairs of skills when the influence of intelligence is removed. Thus, 
the correlation between vocabulary and paragraph comprehension 
drops from an original 0.621 to a modest 0.290. The correlation 
between spelling and speed of paragraph comprehension drops 
from an original 0.408 to a statistically insignificant value of 0.049. 
The correlation between spelling and vocabulary dropped from a 
strong 0.668 to a moderate value of 0.452. 

It is seen, then, that the removal of the common factor of in- 
telligence very definitely reduces the relationships among these 
linguistic skills. The relationship affected most by this removal 
appeared to be that between spelling and speed of paragraph com- 
prehension, this relationship apparently being almost entirely 
accreditable to the relationship of both factors with the third 
variable of intelligence. Also considerably affected was the rela- 
tionship between vocabulary and speed of comprehension. It would 
appear that much of the strength of the relationship between these 
two abilities is attributable to intelligence since the correlation 
coefficient is considerably reduced by its removal. However, all 
of the relationship between these two variables is not due to a 
saturation of both with the intelligence factor since there remains 
a definite positive relationship when its influence is removed. The 
observed decrement in degree of relationship is not so great be- 
tween spelling and vocabulary as those observed among other 
pairs of linguistic skills when intelligence is ruled constant statisti- 
cally. Although there is a reduction in the coefficient of correlation 
when intelligence is partialled out there remains a fairly sub- 
stantial relationship. 

The study was further concerned with the relationship of all 
variables with scholastic achievement and with the relationship 
remaining between each of the three linguistic skills with scho- 
lastic achievement when the variable of intelligence is ruled con- 
stant. Table IV shows the relationship found between each of the 
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TaBLeE IV.—RELATIONSHIP OF ALL VARIABLES WITH 
CoLLEGE GRADE AVERAGE 











Variable r 
Vocabulary 0.513 
P Speed of paragraph comprehension 0.433 
Spelling 0.557 
Intelligence 0.518 





studied variables and college success in terms of grade point aver- 
age. 

From the data in Table IV it may be seen that all of the vari- 
ables studied have strong coefficients of correlation with scholastic 
success. The relationship between intelligence as measured by the 
ACE and scholarship is similar to that usually found by other re- 
searchers. Those coefficients of vocabulary and spelling with grade 
average are surprisingly high considering both the brevity and the 
limited scope of the tests of these abilities in comparison with the 
longer and more comprehensive ACE. 

When that part of the relationship between the three linguistic 
skills and scholarship which is attributable to the common variable 
of intelligence was partialled out, the data in Table V were ob- 
tained. The degree of remaining relationship is shown in the form 
of partial r’s. 

The partial r of 0.144 remaining between speed of paragraph 
comprehension and scholastic average with intelligence ruled con- 
stant is not statistically significa..t. The partial r’s between vo- 
cabulary and spelling and grade average are significant at the 
0.01 level of confidence. In all cases there is a decrement in rela- 
tionship observed between the linguistic skills and scholarship 
when the influence of intelligence is removed. However, there re- 
mains a definite positive relationship for both spelling and vocabu- 
lary with scholastic success. 


TABLE V.—RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LINGUISTIC SKILLS 
AND GRADE AVERAGE WITH INTELLIGENCE RULED 











CoNSTANT 
Linguistic Skill Partial r 
Vocabulary 0.245 
Speed of paragraph comprehension 0.144 
Spelling 0.373 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


From the results of the present study one may safely make the 
following generalizations: 

(1) The linguistic skills of vocabulary, paragraph compre- 
hension, and spelling are related substantially with one another, 
and all are related substantially with intelligence. Each of these 
variables is also related substantially with scholastic success. 

(2) Much of the strength of the relationships present among 
these linguistic skills is due to a common saturation with intelli- 
gence. Much of the strength of the relationships present between 
each of these linguistic skills and scholarship is due to their com- 
mon saturation with intelligence. 

(3) Although the removal of the influence of intelligence re- 
duces the relationship between vocabulary and paragraph compre- 
hension, there remains a relationship sufficiently strong to justify 
attempts to improve reading comprehension through vocabulary 
training. 

(4) There is no significant relationship between speed of para- 
graph comprehension and spelling ability when the influence of 
intelligence is removed. This would seem to indicate that the slow 
reader is not necessarily a better speller than the fast reader of 
equal intelligence. 

(5) Although the removal of the influence of intelligence some- 
what reduces the relationship between vocabulary and spelling 
ability, there remains a fairly strong relationship between these 
skills. 

(6) There is no significant relationship between speed of para- 
graph comprehension and scholarship when the influence of intelli- 
gence is removed. This would seem to indicate that programs in 
speeded reading can do little to influence the quality of scholarship 
although they may serve to reduce considerably the time spent in 
acquiring a given scholastic proficiency through reading. 

(7) Although the removal of the influence of intelligence re- 
duces the relationship of vocabulary and spelling with scholastic 
achievement, there remains a significant relationship between 
these skills and scholarship. This would seem to indicate that read- 
ing programs which concentrate on vocabulary development and 
programs in remedial spelling offer definite possibilities for im- 
provement of general scholarship. 

(8) Research which goes no further than the computation of 
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zero order relationships between symbolic skills is incomplete and 
may actually be misleading. Future research in this area must 
recognize the possibility of common saturations and explore these 
possibilities in order to be scientifically complete. 
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AN EVALUATION OF TWO TYPES OF 
KINDERGARTEN ATTENDANCE 
PROGRAMS! 


EVA DREIKURS FERGUSON 


Northwestern University 


In line with the growing trend in preschool education to decrease 
the number of hours of kindergarten attendance per week, the 
center in which the present study was made established a program 
of spaced attendance modified from a suggestion made by Gesell 
and his co-workers (2). The Yale group suggested that the assimi- 
lation of the newly learned skills gained through a kindergarten 
experience was provided to a greater extent by a spaced than by 
a continuous attendance program, especially for the three-year-old. 
Additional advantages allowed by spaced attendance were that 
it provided opportunity for mother and child to have outings 
together on the days the child was home, and that it would be less 
fatiguing for the child to have the extra days of nonattendance. 
The modified spaced attendance initiated at the center in which 
this study was made consisted of five mornings of attendance every 
two weeks, the children attending three days one week and two 
days the next week. Although this program ran successfully for 
more than two years, other preschool centers in Australia were 
reluctant to follow in this venture until it could be adequately 
demonstrated that spaced attendance was not depriving the child 
of the social and psychological development that was currently 
provided by daily attendance. 

The purpose of the present study was therefore an evaluation 
of the spaced attendance program, by testing whether any notice- 
able differences could be found between daily and spaced attend- 
ance, with regard to the children’s social, psychological and physical 
development. Specifically, the two attendance programs were 





1 The present study was made in partial fulfillment for the Master’s de- 
gree in the Psychology Department, Melbourne University. The data were 
gathered at the Lady Gowrie Child Center in Melbourne, Australia. Be- 
cause no uniform terminology exists in the literature, the terms “‘preschool 
center’ and “kindergarten” are used interchangeably in the present study. 
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compared on the following points: (a) the individual child’s be- 
havior, as displayed in free-play periods; (b) social cohesion of 
the total peer group; (c) physical development of the individual 
child; (d) attendance records and reasons for absences; (e) the 
individual child’s behavior and development at home, as reported 
by the mother. The study covered a six-month period, from March 
to August, which included the fall and winter seasons in Australia. 


METHOD 


Groups 


The children used in the study were between the ages of three 
and five. They came from a homogeneous, working-class neighbor- 
hood, with over seventy per cent of the parents having eight 
years or less of education. (Since in Melbourne the age limit for 
compulsory education is fourteen years, this sample is typical of 
the Melbourne working class.) Fifty-six children were selected 
from the available kindergarten population of the center. The 
majority of them (forty out of the fifty-six) had attended the 
center the previous year. Two groups, each of twenty-eight chil- 
dren, were formed by matching Ss in pairs on the basis of the 
following variables. 

(1) Age, as measured in half-year units. 

(2) Type of family background. This included: (a) the type of 
discipline and its degree of consistency used cn the child in the 
home; (b) the degree of manageability of the child at home; (c) 
amount of family harmony; (d) sibling status, measured according 
to whether the child was an only child, had siblings close in age, 
or had siblings six or more years older than himself. 

(3) Adjustment to peers and to kindergarten routine at the 
end of the previous kindergarten year. 

The data on the family background was obtained from detailed 
records which are routinely kept for all the children at the center 
by a social worker. Those children who had attended the center 
the previous year were rated on a 3-point scale on the variables 
delineated under home background. The reliability of the various 
ratings was checked against the director’s judgment regarding 
each child’s home background, her judgment being based on her 
personal contacts and home visits with the family. This reliability 
was found to be high, agreement being above eighty per cent. 
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Adjustment to peers and to kindergarten was based on a rating 
scale used by the teachers. At the end of the previous year, the 
teachers rated all the children at the center who were to continue 
at the kindergarten for the year of the study.” 

The children who had not attended the center the previous year 
were matched only on age and sex, as no adequate information 
on their home background was available. As far as possible, Ss 
were assigned randomly to the two groups, although completely 
random assignment was not possible. (In cases of siblings it was 
not possible, as it was desirable to have siblings in different groups, 
and in the few cases where matching of the pair was not complete, 
the children were so assigned as to keep the distribution of the 
matching variables equal in the two groups.) After the groups were 
formed, the director of the kindergarten, without knowledge of 
which children were in which group, arbitrarily designated one 
group as the spaced attendance and the other group as the daily 
attendance group. Thus, any systematic bias, of which child 
attended which type of program, was eliminated. The two groups 
will henceforth be designated as the S-A group, for spaced attend- 
ance, and the D-A group, for daily attendance. The S-A group 
attended Tuesdays and Fridays and alternating Wednesdays; 
the D-A group attended every day. The hours of attendance for 
both groups were nine to twelve for the first three months and 
nine-thirty to twelve-thirty for the last three months, the latter 
hours being part of the center policy to allow the children to sleep 
longer on the colder and darker winter mornings. 

Two teachers were used in each group, as was the custom at the 
center. These were matched for length and type of teaching ex- 
perience. The rooms Ss used were comparable in facilities, and Ss 
shared a common playground and playground equipment. Teach- 
ing programs and methods of handling the children were syn- 
chronized in conference with the four teachers, so that the children 
had comparable teaching experiences. 

Because of unavoidable loss of Ss during the course of the study, 





? Complete information regarding the matching procedure of the two 
groups can be found in the original Master’s thesis. The matching was under- 
taken merely to safeguard comparability of the two groups at the onset of 
the study. The data indicate the matching to have been effective (see Ta- 
ble I), since a significant difference between the groups, in March, was found 
for only one item in the behavioral observations. 
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the final number of matched pairs was twenty instead of the 
original twenty-eight. Some Ss remained in spite of the matched 
partner dropping out, however, and these Ss were included in some 
of the data. Thus, although there were only twenty pairs, the 
total number of Ss in the two groups was forty-eight. The losses 
were spread fairly evenly throughout the age and sex categories, 
so that the final age and sex distribution of the twenty matched 
pairs was almost comparable to the original group of twenty-eight. 
Of the final twenty pairs, nine were boys’ pairs and eleven were 
girls’, the mean age for both sexes, in March, being four years and 
one month. This is in contrast to the original group of fourteen 
boys’ and fourteen girls’ pairs whose mean age was three years and 
eleven months. 


Types of Measurements Used 


Behavioral observations. To assess Ss’ behavior, an observation 
sheet with seventeen categories was devised. Figure 1 presents 
some of the major categories and a few illustrative items.’ Each § 
was observed by the time-sampling technique for three minutes 
twice a week, during free-play periods. The S-A group was ob- 
served on Tuesdays and Fridays, the D-A group on Mondays and 
Thursdays. Ss were observed in random order, the matched part- 
ners being observed in the same relative order within their respec- 
tive group. Different random lists were used for the six months of 
the study, so that only by chance would a given § be observed at 
the same time on several observation days. The three minute ob- 
servation period was divided into six sections of thirty seconds 
each. The behavior shown by § at the time of observation was fully 
recorded by tallies in the appropriate categories.* In some cate- 





3 The complete Behavior Observation Categories Instrument may be 
obtained on written request to the author. For a detailed account of the 
categories and of their operational use the reader is referred to the original 
Master’s thesis. 

4 Although there was no reliability check on the observations, any bias 
in observation that may have occurred would be suffered equally by the two 
groups. This is so, since the data were not analyzed until the end 
of the study, so that during the course of the observations the investigator 
did not know which way the results were going. The reason no reliability 
check was made was that no second observer was available for the vigorous 
training required for the use of the observation sheet. Admittedly, the lack 
of a reliability check on the observations is a methodological weakness of this 


study. 
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Ficur_eE 1 


(1) Type of activity 
(a) Aimless or idle preoccupation 
(b) Looking on at some activity 
(c) Solitary activity 
(d) Parallel activity 
‘(e) Associative play activity 
(f) Coéperative play activity 
(g) Contact with adult 
(2) Amount of serious absorption (constructiveness) during play 
(a) Passive sitting or onlooking 
(c) Mostly conversing rather than playing 
(f) Serious absorption and oblivion to surroundings 
(3) Verbal communication during play 
(a) Primitive verbal usage 
(d) Talking to self or making noises 
(k) Arguing 
(4) Degree of follower-leadership shown toward peers 
(b) Seeking or asking for help 
(e) Leading and/or organizing others 
(7) Aggression towards peers: 1. no immed. contact; 2. act of offense; 3. act 
of defense. 
(f) Disrupting group or solitary play 
(9) Crying 
(b) When hit or otherwise attacked by another 
(1) Themes—Dramatic Play (With Imaginative Content and Réle-Playing) 
(c) Very elaborate home situations 
(4) Materials used 
(c) Complex (improvising to achieve greater realism) 


FicurRE 1. Some of the major categories and illustrative items from the 
behavior observation categories instrument. 


gories a tally meant that the checked behavior was shown pre- 
dominantly in the thirty seconds, as for instance in category 1, 
“Type of activity,” while in other categories a check was made for 
the behavior regardless of its duration in the thirty seconds, as for 
example in category 9, ‘““Crying.’”’ Though only one S was focused 
upon at a time, the names of Ss with whom he interacted were 
noted on the side. 

The data used for analyzing the results were derived as follows. 
For each item, a S’s mean score for the month was obtained by 
dividing the total score for the month by the number of days the S 
was observed in that month. The possible range of scores for a 
given observation day was 0 to 6, a score representing the number 
of thirty-second intervals in which an item was checked. Thus, a 
score of 5 meant the behavior was shown in five of the six thirty- 
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second intervals. If S was present for only two observation days in 
the month, and on one day his score was 0 and on the other day 5, 
his mean score for that item for that month would be 2.5. Observa- 
tions were made about eight times a month, each group being ob- 
served twice a week. Since some Ss were occasionally absent, the 
number of observation days for a given S for one month ranged 
from two to eight days. 

Sociometric data. To assess the social cohesion of the two groups, 
two sociometric tests were administered, one in late April and one 
at the end of July. The questions for each test were ssked by a 
volunteer worker, who asked each S whom he likes to play with in 
three specified situations: in the sandpit; at clay; and with blocks 
(for the boys), or in the dolls’ corner (for the girls). With three 
choices in each situation, a maximum of nine different children 
could be named by §, though a lesser number was permitted. 

Physical development. Measures of Ss’ physical development 
were based on records kept by the staff nurse. She saw all children 
at the center routinely each morning for a brief checkup. In addi- 
tion, they all had routine dental examinations throughout the 
period of the study, at which times the nurse was also present. Ss 
were also given a thorough medical examination by the staff doctor 
at both the beginning and the end of the study. On the basis of 
these medical experiences, Ss were rated by the nurse on the follow- 
ing variables: 

(1) The child’s general health. This referred to his ability to 
withstand disease and excess fatigue, his ability to carry out his 
normal routine of activities, and his weight and body tone in rela- 
tion to his own body build. 

(2) The child’s state of fatigue. This referred to chronic listless- 
ness and tiredness as manifested in the morning checkups by the 
nurse. 

(3) The child’s fear reactions to the medical staff, as seen at 
examinations given by the doctor, dentist and nurse. 

The ratings were made on 3-point scales, each variable being 
rated on S’s condition at the end of the study, and on the change 
of condition from the beginning of the study. 

Absence records. A record of absences was kept by the secretary 
of the center. She noted the number of times each S was absent and 
found out the reason for the absence, upon S’s return to kinder- 
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garten. Reasons for S’s absence were analyzed at the end of the 
study, and these were categorized into the following: (a) illness or 
visit to a hospital or doctor; (b) outings, holidays or other celebra- 
tions; (c) family mishaps, which includes no one being available 
to bring § to the center a given morning; (d) miscellany, which 
includes mainly cases where no reasons were given or where vague 
statements were made from which no clear reason could be ascer- 
tained. 

Parents’ questionnaires. To assess the parents’ evaluation of how 
Ss were progressing at home, two questionnaires were adminis- 
tered, one in April and one in August. In all cases the mother filled 
out the form. The questions on each occasion dealt with the parent’s 
opinions about the two types of attendance program, and about 
any changes noted in her child from the start of the study to the 
time of the questionnaire. On the first, questionnaire there was an 
additional item, which was a request for the mother to keep a diary 
account for one week of the child’s activities at the times he was 
not at the center. This was included in the questionnaire for the 
purpose of assessing whether the home activities differed for the 
two groups in spite of the precautionary matching. 


Method of Data Analysis 


On three of the major variables, i.e., behavioral observations, 
physical development and absences, the groups were compared by 
checking for each of the twenty pairs which member of a pair had a 
larger score on the particular item in question. The results of this 
comparison were then tested for significance by use of the binomial 
expansion. Since the concern in this study is only whether the groups 
differed, and not which group had the larger score, the test for sig- 
nificance is a two-tailed one. Thus, to get a significant difference 
at the five per cent level, fifteen out of a possible twenty members 
of one group would have to have larger scores than their matched 
partners, this giving a significance level of 4.2 per cent, the closest 
figure to five per cent. The probabilities were taken from Walker 
and Lev (5, p. 458, Table IV B). Ties were handled by splitting 
them, e.g., if the ratio is fourteen to two members of one group 
having larger scores than their partners, the four ties are split to 
give a ratio of sixteen to four, significant at the 1.2 per cent level. 

In the sociometric analyses, all Ss in the groups were used, not 
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just the twenty pairs of matched partners. This was necessary 
since the group structure involved all the children within the group, 
Ss obviously not being aware of who was and who was not in the 
final set of matched partners. (They were not even aware that they 
were so matched. All they knew was that every member of their 
group was observed on a given day by the investigator. Within the 
first few weeks they became quite oblivious even to this.) The 
method used to arrive at the group structure was a matrix analysis 
suggested by Forsyth and Katz (/). The manipulation of the matrix 
was achieved by use of the Matrix Analyzer, devised by 8. B. Ham- 
mond of the Department of Psychology at Melbourne University. 

As with the sociometric data, analysis of the parents’ question- 
naires was also not based on comparisons of the twenty matched 
pairs. This was necessitated by the fact that not all the parents of 
the forty children returned the form. The analysis was thus based 
on all the questionnaires returned to the investigator, which in- 
cludes some Ss who were not in the matched pairs and excludes 
some Ss who were in the final matching. The data thus cover about 
eight-five per cent of all Ss in the groups. (Inspection of the data 
indicates that even if the fifteen per cent for whom no forms were 
returned were extreme deviants, the results would have been sub- 


stantially the same.) 


RESULTS 


Behavioral Observations 


It will be remembered that Ss were observed for six months, 
from March to August. Comparison of the two groups on this var- 
iable was made for both July and August, since inspection of the 
data showed that trends of change in the six-month period were 
not uniform. By taking two months as the terminal point from 
which to measure the change that occurred since the first month 
(from March), a more reliable criterion is established for evaluating 
any significant differences found in the development of the two 
groups. 

In the analysis of over one hundred items, which made up the 
seventeen categories, only five items showed a significant difference 
between the two groups. Four of these showed a significant differ- 
ence in only one of the terminal months, and one other item showed 
a significant change for both July and August, this item being “‘oblig- 
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ingly following a peer request.” The nature of this significant de- 
crease was that the S-A group had shown this item significantly 
more in March (at the 0.7 per cent level), and by the end of the 
study the S-A group had decreased in this item to the low incidence 
consistently displayed from March to August by the D-A group. 
All significant differences found between the two groups on the 
behavioral observations are found in Table I. 

From Table I it can be seen that by the end of the study the 
S-A group had more parallel play and showed more codperative 
acts in relation to aggressive acts than did the D-A group. But the 
S-A group also had more distractible behavior, and it did not keep 
its higher standing in the item of obligingly following peer requests. 
In contrast, the D-A group had made a greater improvement in 
relation to the S-A group by decreasing in aimless or idle preoccu- 
pation. However, although the differences were significant, except 


TABLE I—SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE Two 
GROUPS IN THE BEHAVIORAL OBSERVATIONS 

















Items March July August 
Parallel play (1d) S-A > D-At 
(P < 0.03) 

Flitting about and/or being S-A > D-Aft 

silly (2b) (P < 0.03) 
~ Cooperative acts to S-A > D-Af 

peers/Z aggressive acts to (P < 0.01) 

peers (X category 6/2 cate- 

gory 7) 
Obligingly following a peer | S-A > D-Af 

request (Sdl) (P < 0.01) 
Decrease in obligingly fol- S-A  decr’d | S-A deer’d > 

lowing a peer request > D-A D-A 

(from March) (P < 0.01) (P < 0.03) 
Decrease in aimless or idle D-A_ deecr’d 

preoccupation (la) (from > S-A§ 

March)* (P = 0.002) 





* Although the incidence of the item on any of the above three months 
did not differ significantly for the two groups, the groups nevertheless re- 
versed their standing on the item. This reversal gave a significantly greater 
decrease from March to July for the D-A group. 

+ An advantage for the S-A group. 

t A disadvantage for the S-A group. 

§ An advantage for the D-A group. 
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for one item they did not appear in both terminal months, thus 
indicating a trend only and not a definitive change. Moreover, in 
over a hundred comparisons made for each terminal month, five 
items can be expected to show a significant difference by chance 
alone. In view of these considerations, the results must be taken to 
indicate that the groups did not basically differ by the end of the 
study, since the points of comparability significantly outweighed 
the points of difference. 


Sociometric Data 


In group structure some differences (obtained by inspection of 
the sociomatrices) appeared between the groups, and these differ- 
ences were most apparent in the second test. On the first sociomet- 
ric test (end of April) the S-A group was composed of several cliques 
which were fairly well integrated with one another. The D-A group 
in contrast had one quite large and well-integrated subgroup com- 
posed of several cliques, with a few small cliques fairly independent 
from this subgroup. On the whole, neither group was very well 
integrated, and both groups tended to show unisexual preferences. 
The groups were comparable in their percentage of isolates and 
unreciprocated choices. In degree of integration of the total group, 
the S-A group was slightly superior. 

A marked change occurred by the second test (end of July). At 
this time both groups became considerably more integrated, but 
their method of achieving integration differed markedly. The S-A 
group formed two quite independent subgroups, which were com- 
posed entirely of unisexual friendships. In contrast, the D-A group 
expanded its earlier subgroup to include two-thirds of the members. 
The cohesion between these members was very strong, with much 
exchange of mutual choices. This large subgroup was bisexual. The 
rest of the group structure was made up of a small, loosely-knit 
cluster of the older boys, and of a few isolates. Although the D-A 
group had by far the greater integration, neither group achieved an 
ideal group structure, in that the D-A group had nearly one-third 
of its members peripheral to the tightly-knit core, and in that the 
S-A group had too little overlap between its cliques and it had a 
marked cleavage between the two sexes. 

In spite of their differences, the two groups had some points in 
common. One was a marked social mobility of the members within 
each group, from the first to the second test. A tau (3) of 0.27 was 
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obtained for the D-A group and a tau of 0.34 was obtained for the 
S-A group, these showing a marked change in the social rank of 
the members within each group. A further point of similarity was 
that with the increase of integration in the two groups, the choices 
made by Ss became more “‘realistic.’’ To assess the validity of the 
choices (i.e., the degree of “reality” of the choices), the choices 
were compared with the names of the children with whom each S 
interacted during his observation period, at the time the sociometric 
tests were made. The mean ratio of “‘unrealistic” choices dropped 
from the first to the second test from 0.51 to 0.29 for the D-A group, 
and from 0.42 to 0.31 for the S-A group. 

In summary, differences between the groups appeared in the 
type and degree of integration which each group evolved. The dif- 
ference increased with time, and at the end of the study the D-A 
group was found to be the better integrated group. In spite of these 
differences, the groups were alike in showing marked social mobility 
and more realistic choices from the first to the second test. 


Physical Development 


In physical development the two groups were nearly identical. 
In both groups the majority of Ss (seventy-five per cent) had im- 
proved in health from March to August, though the majority (sixty 
per cent) did not change in their state of fatigue and in the amount 
of fear shown to the medical staff. In general, Ss were rated to be 
in good health with little or only moderate fatigue at the end of the 
study, in August, the majority of Ss also showing no fear reaction 
to the medical staff. No differential age effect.was found, the over- 
all findings adequately representing both the younger and the 
older Ss. 


Absences 


Absences were compared for all six months of the study. In total 
number of absences the D-A group had nearly twice as many days 
lost as the S-A group, the mean number of days lost being fourteen 
per S for the D-A group, 7.5 per S for the S-A group. Considering 
that the D-A program called for twice as many days of attendance, 
the obtained difference would be expected on an a priori basis. In 
the breakdown of “reasons for absence” the groups did not differ 
in any consistent way. For both groups the vast majority of ab- 
sences were due to illness or visit to a hospital or doctor. The only 
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other sizable reason for absence was outings or family vacations, 
and this oecurred in less than twenty per cent of the total number 
of days lost. 


Parents’ Questionnaires 


It will be recalled that eighty-five per cent of the parents an- 
swered the questionnaires; of these, eighty-eight per cent answered 
both forms. Analysis of the two questionnaires revealed that ninety- 
five per cent of the D-A and eighty-five per cent of the S-A parents 
preferred daily attendance. This strong a preference was expressed 
on both the first and the second questionnaires. Although the ma- 
jority of the parents who answered both forms did not give the 
same reasons on both forms for preferring daily attendance, the 
types of reasons mentioned most often remained quite similar. 
(The questionnaires were of the open-ended type, so that the re- 
sponses had to be grouped into categories after the forms were 
returned.) The reasons given the most number of times were: (a) 
the child enjoys kindergarten, in general; (b) the child enjoys the 
peer companionship at kindergarten; (c) home does not provide as 
satisfactory interests or activities; (d) kindergarten is a necessary 
preparation for school. These reasons all have the implicit assump- 
tion that, since kindergarten is a desirable place, there should be as 
much of it as possible. 

On the questionnaires the mean number of positive changes per 
child reported on both occasions for both groups was 1.6. The two 
groups were quite comparable in this, on both forms. Some differ- 
ence between the groups was found, however, in the percentage of 
children for whom positive changes were reported: for the two ques- 
tionnaires, the mean per cent of Ss for whom a positive change was 
reported was ninety-six per cent for the D-A group and seventy-six 
per cent for the S-A group. Negative changes were negligible, being 
cited in both groups for both forms in less than ten per cent of Ss. 
On both forms the main positive changes reported were: (a) 
widened intellectual development and maturity; (b) greater con- 
fidence and social independence; (c) greater sociability with peers. 
The one marked difference found between the groups occurred on 
the second questionnaire, at which time a considerably greater 
number of D-A than S-A parents reported that their children had 
improved in the sphere of social interaction. The improvements 
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cited by the S-A parents tended to group themselves under the 
area of greater intellectual maturity, which included the child’s 
greater ability to amuse himself at home. 

Data from the weekly diaries revealed that both groups had 
nearly identical activity experiences at the times they were at home. 
The vast majority of social contacts which the children had were 
with their immediate family, of which siblings were the most fre- 
quent contacts. The types of activities undertaken were playing 
(as an undifferentiated activity, i.e., the mother giving no account 
as to the nature of the play), going shopping with mother or similar 
outings, reading or being read to, and daytime sleep. Creative activ- 
ities were minimal in both groups, and even “reading or being read 
to,’ which was relatively high in the activity list, was cited as oc- 
curring, on the average, only three times during a child’s week. 


DISCUSSION 


The results indicate that the only area in which a consistent 
difference was discernible between the two groups was in social 
interaction. Both the sociometric data and the parents’ reports 
indicated that the D-A group had increased relatively more than 
the S-A group in positive peer interaction. That this difference was 
not complete, however, was seen in the fact that the behavioral 
observations did not substantiate this finding. In fact, the observa- 
tions showed that the groups were comparable in frequency of 
associative and coéperative play (terms taken from Parten (4), 
which denote a higher level of social play than is found in parallel 
play), and that the S-A group had more parallel play and showed 
more codperative acts in relation to aggressive acts than did the 
D-A group at the end of the study. Both of these results would indi- 
cate superior social development of the S-A group, but they cannot 
be taken as reliably established since neither of these observational 
results occurred on both terminal months. Since the behavior ob- 
servations do not substantiate the trend suggested by the sociomet- 
ric data and the parents’ reports, and since the observations tend to 
dispute this trend, only a limited conclusion can be made about 
differences between the groups. At best it can be concluded that 
though the D-A group was not observed to show more social inter- 
action than the S-A group, when Ss in the D-A group did interact, 
their social play encompassed a larger group of children. It may 
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have been this wider social scope that carried over to the home 
setting and prompted more parents of the D-A group than the 
S-A group to note positive social changes in their children. 

Except for this difference between them, the two groups devel- 
oped in fairly similar lines. In part this confirms the original sug- 
gestions made by Gesell, and in part it also contradicts them. Un- 
like the parents of the Yale studies, the parents of the present study 
overwhelmingly preferred daily attendance. The weekly diary 
also showed that during an average week the children on spaced 
attendance do not go on more outings than the children on daily 
attendance. Both these findings, which contradict the findings of 
the Yale group, undoubtedly are a result of the lower socioeco- 
nomic level of the parents in the present investigation. Another 
finding that contradicts the suggestion made by Gesell is that the 
children, including the three-year-olds, do not suffer from greater 
fatigue or ill health by daily attendance. In addition, the lack of a 
clear-cut superiority of one group over the other points out that 
assimilation of newly learned material by use of alternate days at 
home is not necessary. On the other hand, the present study does 
confirm the idea that continued attendance is also not essential for 
healthy progress at kindergarten. 

The findings from the present study cannot be completely com- 
pared to those of the Yale studies, however, since the present groups 
were not made up of children of the same chronological age, as were 
the groups used in the Yale studies. Groups formed on the basis of 
a similarity in age may yield somewhat different results from those 
obtained with a mixed-age group as used in the present study. It is 
therefore possible that the original Yale findings will be borne out, 
i.e., that three-year-olds, in a group made up of their own age only, 
would profit best from kindergarten on a spaced attendance basis, 
while five-year-olds, in a group of their own age only, would profit 
best from daily attendance. One further qualification to the results 
may also reside in the fact that the majority of the present Ss had 
attended kindergarten previously. Although there is nothing in the 
present study to suggest it, it is nevertheless conceivable that with 
a group of children who have never been to kindergarten different 
results might have been obtained. 

In view of the present results, however, it does appear that the 
type of attendance program, in terms of alternate or daily morning 
attendance, does not appreciably affect the children’s general de- 
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velopment. Thus, the type of attendance program put into opera- 
tion rests on other factors, such as the needs of the community and 
of the individual child, as well as the parents’ preference for one or 
the other type of program. 
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Davip ABRAHAMSEN. Who Are The Guilty? A Study of Education 
and Crime. New York, 1952, pp. 340 + XIV. 

Crime increase in the United States is alarming. Between 1940 
and 1950 every crime except robbery increased out of porportion 
to increase in population. The crime rate in the United States is 
higher than in Italy, which has the highest in Europe, and more 
than ten times as high as Scandinavia. What are the reasons for 
so much crime in the wealthiest country on earth? Why has it 
taken so many diversified forms, ranging from the singular crime 
such as robbery, rape, kleptomania or murder to organized form 
such as gambling, fire setting, insurance fraud, betting, kidnapping, 
climaxing in gangsterism and racketeering? The social, economic 
and emotional significance of crime warrants the attention of 
everybody, not only professional criminologists, says Dr. Abraham- 
sen in the question that he raises, namely, Who Are The Guilty? 
Is it society, home, school, the delinquent or the criminal himself? 
Everybody is involved. Not only the criminal himself. Not only 
the delinquent himself. Involved also are the seemingly innocent— 
politicians, college boys, policemen, even high officials. The statis- 
tics of crime are appalling enough to compel us to ask the question 
about the nature of our society. Is America really a country full 
of power without purpose, as it has been accused of being? And, 
is it our society that is guilty? Generally speaking, that’s not Dr. 
Abrahamsen’s answer—that’s only a partial answer. But, so also 
is blaming the delinquent himself as if he were self-made—a par- 
tial answer. Who are the guilty—how are delinquents made—how 
can they be unmade—that is, how can they be understood and 
how best treated by an enlightened society—are the questions 
Dr. Abrahamsen considers in this interestingly written volume 
called Who Are The Guilty? 

In twelve chapters, Dr. Abrahamsen considers the nature of 
the problem and treatment for it. Eight chapters are devoted to a 
consideration of the nature and extent of the problem. These in- 
clude, besides general statistics, a consideration of early signs of 
juvenile delinquency; psychology in the criminal; psychosomatic 
disorders in antisocial behavior; crime and mental illness; delin- 
quent types; sex and murder. The last four chapters are devoted 
to what can be considered treatment and re-education, and these 
are considered in chapters called Prisons and Imprisonment; Treat- 
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ment and Rehabilitation; Mental Health and Schools; Education 
is Prevention. His attitude is expressed by him in the quote from 
a previous publication of his, which reads as follows: “‘. . . in treat- 
ing the offender, one must keep in mind that the principle upon 
which the offender can be changed and educated is based upon his 
social experience and his reaction to it. And it is this social ex- 
perience that is the basic stimulus for the individual’s re-educa- 
tion.” The appendix includes a glossary of prison jargon, a bibli- 
ography, as well as an index. 

In the preface, Dr. Abrahamsen expresses the hope that this 
book of his becomes a primer about education in crime. It is his 
purpose “‘to make the reader see and hear so he can feel what is 
happening in this vast but little understood area of human be- 
havior.” To a fair extent he succeeds in doing so in this volume. 
He is more successful in selecting and presenting the kind of con- 
tent that can yield knowledge for understanding and use that will 
enlighten the lay people interested in the problem. It will not, 
however, satisfy, for example, the people who are interested in 
what is the known and verified knowledge, what are the results of 
present research, and the strength and weaknesses of methodology 
used in research in this area. Too much of the material is presented 
in a highly personalized manner. Too frequent use is made of 
quotes expressed by him in his own previous publications. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, the point of view is in line with modern 
attitudes of informed workers; familiarity with the literature is 
manifested by the author in spite of his more frequent reference to 
his own writings, and only casual reference made to studies made 
by other investigators. In his reaction to W. H. Sheldon’s book on 
Varieties of Delinquent Youth, he is, however, more critical. What 
he says of it is that Sheldon stresses the constitutional factors 
and gives scant attention to the offender’s inter-personal relation- 
ship. The facts and attitudes that he does call to the attention of 
the reader should serve to arouse an interest in a topic that is of 
importance and that does need organized and continued atten- 
tion. H. MELTzER 


Psychological Service Center, St. Louis 


Oris Ross Yost. What You Should Know About Mental Illness. 
New York: Exposition Press. 1953. pp. 165. 
Not everything is known about mental health or about the 
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treatment of mental disease, described here as “‘the malady of our 
times.’ But much of what is known is not applied by the people 
who could profit from it. The purpose of this small volume by 
Dr. Yost, the medical director of a sanitarium in South Carolina, 
is to present for the lay reader facts about mental illness, ways of 
preventing it, treating it, curing it. Behind the presentation is an 
attempt to give a more hopeful picture of the possibilities for 
treatment of mental illness. It is intended primarily for the in- 
dividual and for his family. The material is presented in three 
parts. Part One, called The Mind in the Making, includes short 
chapters on The Réle of The Mother, The Réle of the Teacher, 
and The Réle of the Community. Part Two, called Mental Illness 
and Its Treatment, describes The Sick Mind, Psychosomatic II]- 
nesses, Techniques of Treatment, and chapters on Alcoholism, 
Drug Addiction, Epilepsy and Suicide. Part Three, called Mental 
Illness: A Public Responsibility, includes short chapters on The 
Care of the Mentally Ill, Mental Health: The Goal, Steps Toward 
Mental Health: The Community’s Responsibility, and Psychiatry 
and Religion (with an introductory note by Norman Vincent 
Peale). The book contains a Foreword by Dr. Nolan D. C. Lewis, 
and an Introduction by Dr. Leland E. Hinsie, as well as the note 
by Rev. Peale. 

The book is not intended to be a critical presentation of the 
known facts. It is, instead, presented in a manner that aims to 
give the reader ‘‘a feeling for psychiatry,” to use Hinsie’s words 
in his introduction. It is this feeling, Hinsie thinks, the author 
puts into his book that makes it attractive to the general public. 
It is also this feature that may receive more critical and ques- 
tioning attitudes on the part of the more scientific-minded. Dr. 
Peale’s introductory note to the last chapter on Psychiatry and 
Religion is perhaps better preaching than it is modern mental 
hygiene, when he says that “the false gods of comfort and security 
to which man has given his energy and loyalty must give way to 
a true God, the Creator and Almighty Father, under whose leader- 
ship and protection a true brotherhood may be created.”’ This is a 
frame of reference which should make it possible for some psychia- 
trists to get along well with religio-therapists, and would probably 
be welcome to people who have members of their family in Dr. 
Yost’s institution or similar institutions. If hope and faith based 
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on popularized interpretation of knowledge is the goal of the book, 
then, to a fair measure, it serves its purpose. H. ME.LtTzer 
Psychological Service Center, St. Louis, Mo. 


ApoLF NICHTENHAUSER, MARIE L. COLEMAN AND Davin §. RuHE. 
Films in Psychiatry, Psychology and Mental Health. New York: 
Health Education Council. 1953, pp. 269. 

This is an excellent reference volume for the increasingly large 
number of people who are in position to use films at professional 
meetings or meetings for popularizing their area of knowledge. 
The body of the book consists of 51 critical film reviews designed 
to help the film-user. The intent is to make it unnecessary for 
people who want to select films to preview them or go to the ex- 
pense of spending time and money for previewing the films, before 
deciding concerning the suitability for intended use. Most of the 
reviews in the volume were prepared by Marie L. Coleman. Where 
this has not been the case, it is indicated and credit given. Of the 
51 films reviewed, only 2 are intended for psychiatric training. 
These are Mental Symptoms series and Psychotherapeutic Inter- 
view series. The variety of topics included is wide, but most of 
them are in the field of therapy, developmental psychology or 
etiology of neurosis. The content is presented in three parts: Part 
I, the smallest, includes a gallery of scenes from the films con- 
sidered, a foreword, a preface and a listing of acknowledgements. 
The real content begins with Part II, which contains a discussion 
of the film reviewing techniques and suggestions for the utilization 
of films in psychiatry, psychology and mental health. Included 
here are chapters on how to use the book, how the content and 
presentation influence each other in psychiatric, psychological and 
mental health films, the use of motion pictures for the teaching 
of psychiatry, and a-half-century of motion pictures in neurology, 
psychiatry, psychology and mental health education. Part III is 
composed of reviews of representative films in these three areas, 
and some of the topics included are: Activity for Schizophrenia, 
Angry Boy, Children’s Emotions, Eight Infants, Family Circles, 
Feelings of Depression, Feeling of Hostility, Feeling of Rejection, 
Frustration Play Techniques, Overdependency, Problem Children. 
Part IV of the book is composed of indices to films and contains 
also an index to the content of the film subject matter of 101 films 
in these three fields and a suggested audience guide to the 51 films. 
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The appraisal in the three sections is composed of three portions: 
(1) the content section, which analyzes the purpose and objectives 
of the film and examines the treatment of the subject; (2) the 
presentation section, which discusses the film style used, a record 
of actual cases, reénactment dramatization and the skill with 
which the various factors of motion picture presentation have been 
applied; and, (3) the effectiveness section, which reaches conclu- 
sions from the analysis of content and presentation and the rest 
of the effects of the film. In general, it attempts to answer the 
questions: what can be learned from the film?, who can learn from 
it? and, how well can one learn from it? 

All in all, there is a good deal of knowledge for use here which 
can help improve decisions concerning the use of films for purposes 
needed in teaching or popularized presentation of the many topics 
included. H. MELTZER 


Psychological Service Center, St. Louis, Mo. 


Health and Human Relations. (A report on the third of a series of 
international conferences on Health and Human Relations, 
held in Hiddesen near Detmold in Germany, August, 1951, 
sponsored jointly by the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation and 
the World Federation for Mental Health.) New York: The 
Blakiston Company, Inc. 1953. pp. 192. 

Health and Human Relations is a report of a conference, third 
in a series of international conferences, sponsored by the Josiah 
Macy, Jr., Foundation and the World Federation for Mental 
Health. The three co-chairmen were: Dr. Frank Fremont-Smith, 
Medical Director of the Macy Foundation; Dr. John R. Rees, 
Director, World Federation for Mental Health (who chairmanned 
the previous two conferences); and Dr. Werner Villinger, Director, 
Neuropsychiatric Clinic, University of Marburg. The editors of the 
English report have tried to present results of the conference in a 
manner that would be a projection of the experience and reflect 
the spirit of the meeting, and show both the organization and the 
dynamics of its development. Generally speaking, the editors did 
an excellent job in giving this kind of report. The material is 
presented in three parts. Part I deals mostly with the reports of 
the working groups, composed of groups on Mental Hygiene and 
Education, Mental Health in Modern Society, Sources of Social 
Tensions in Postwar Germany, and Promotion of a Mental Hygiene 
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Movement in Germany, with a list of recommendations for con- 
ference action. Part II is composed of informal presentations by 
select speakers, which include a discussion on Health and Human 
Relations, the Problem of Neurosis, The Sense of Inner Identity. 
Part III includes the comments by four of the participants. The 
volume also includes an appendix—the Conference Who’s Who. 

In the reports, one is informed that the purpose of the Con- 
ference is to do more than merely discuss, that many of the partici- 
pants were actually doing things that have real significance for 
world health. Demonstrations of such influences are cited. Making 
decisions about the invitation list for the Conference seemed to be 
a problem for the people who made the preparations for it, but 
the list seems to be fairly representative of psychiatric and related 
auspices and people in the fields in Germany at the present time— 
a total of thirty-six participants. 

The goal of this, as well as the previous two conferences, is 
certainly an admirable one. It is devoted to “the aim of improving 
health in the broadest sense of the word as a basis for truly human 
and dignified interpersonal relationships.” Illustrations of the 
material considered by some of the working groups can be given 
by some of the questions considered by, for example, the first 
group on Mental Hygiene and Education. The questions considered 
included the meaning of health, the meaning of authority in 
human relationship, the meaning of freedom, the goals of education, 
the réle of fear in educative process, ways of integrating religion 
and education, qualities of leadership needed in the world today. 
Some of the questions considered by the second group working 
on Mental Health in Modern Society were: how we can help in- 
dividuals to become more independent in their thinking and thus 
be less influenced by mass movements; what ways of the mass 
media of communication, radio, film and press, affect human re- 
lationships; how we can plan for further research on the problems 
of mass behavior; and how we can encourage coéperative staff 
planning and thinking within all kinds of organizations; and, what 
are the qualities of leadership most needed in the world today and 
how can such leadership be developed. People interested in the 
World Federation of Mental Health doings will find this an in- 
teresting volume, including the large appendix describing in some 
detail the Conference Who’s Who. H. ME.LrTzer 

Psychological Service Center, St. Louis, Mo. 
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KENNETH W. Hopason. The Deaf and Their Problems. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1954, $6.00, pp. 364 plus xvii. 


In “The Deaf and Their Problems” the English author, Kenneth 
W. Hodgson, gives an excellent historical account that will be of 
interest to all people in the field, no matter where they live. Though 
the reference point for consideration of their problems is England, 
the knowledge considered and the history of the interest in fulfill- 
ing the social responsibility of educating the deaf is of universal 
nature. In this book one can find an excellent historical account 
of the kind and the amount of attention that was given to the edu- 
cation of the deaf from the sixteenth century onward. It also in- 
cludes a number of chapters on the mechanism of hearing and the 
assessing of damage to the ear. Brought to a head also is a con- 
sideration of what has been a dilemma in methods of educating 
the deaf—the question of oralism (teaching by speech and lip- 
reading) versus silent methods (by signs and finger-spelling). Here 
also one can get a description of all of the important contributors to 
the field over the ages. Interesting by-products, also included, are 
the descriptions of Laura Bridgman, Helen Keller, the contribu- 
tion of Alexander Graham Bell, as well as the contribution of Gal- 
laudet. 

In the preface, written by R. A. 8. Paget, which includes an ex- 
cellent review of the intentions of the volume, the question of defi- 
nition of goals is raised—is it to educate the deaf so that they shall 
appear to be normal, or is it to educate their minds so that they 
may, as soon as possible, come out into the hearing world as its 
intellectual equals? That is a question for Mr. Paget. The author, 
himself, seems to have no dilemma of this nature and conceives of 
education for the deaf as having an unreserved goal, namely the 
achievement of the reality of full citizenship. Accordingly, the 
author finds the present stage of development merely the begin- 
ning of an international consideration of the problem. 

He ends the book with the calling of our attention to the need 
for educating colored as well as white and this he does in the fol- 
lowing words: “There are now nearly 1000 deaf schools in the 
world. But four out of every five of them are for white children. 
Tens of thousands of colored children are still in that uncouth 
misery to which all deaf children were once condemned For them 
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our four centuries of progress is something which has yet to 
happen.” 
H. MELTZER 
Human Relations Research Foundation, St. Louis, Missouri 
PrercivaL 8. Symonps. Dynamics of Psychotherapy: The Psychol- 
ogy of Personality Change. Volume I. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1956, pp. 201. 


This is the first of a three volume edition. The subtitle for this 
volume is Principles, and according to the preface, “outlines the 
general psychodynamic principles on which contemporary psycho- 
therapy is based.” Discussion is limited to principles and does not 
attempt to deal with the problems of who should practice therapy 
and of professional relationships. The point of view is “essentially 
eclectic ;” the purpose is “to integrate these diverse points of view 
into a consistent and unified whole.” 

In sixteen chapters the book deals with the definition, need and 
aims of psychotherapy; the process of psychotherapy; indications 
for counseling; indications for psychotherapy; contraindications 
for psychotherapy, the nature and definition of psychoneuroses; 
the dynamies of psychoneuroses, (two chapters) ; neurotic trends 
and symptoms; predisposing and precipitating factors; goals of 
psychotherapy (three chapters); spontaneous recovery (two 
chapters), and some theoretical problems including determinism 
and free will, psychotherapy and learning, values, culture and 
education. 

Psychotherapy seems to have many aims: improved ability to 
function in work and family; ability to drop one’s defenses and to 
face problems; inner peace and freedom from anxiety, worry and 
stress; self-sufficiency and self-responsibility; a help to childhood 
development and greater independence; honesty with self; “inte- 
grating the various parts of the mind into a smoothly running 
whole, so that the individual will have all of his forces under his 
active control;” relief from suffering; achievement of happiness; 
conscious recognition of unconscious goals; good adjustment; ma- 
turity ; release from and reduction of tension; personality integra- 
tion; improvement and strengthening of the superego; new super- 
ego standards; better insight and proper self-evaluation; a new 
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philosophy of life; greater adequacy and competence; increased 
capacity for social intercourse; and even the “attainment of free 
will.” 

The author states that “Therapy fulfills its task when it helps 
the individual to accept himself more fully, to gain insight with 
regard to himself, and to find freedom in self-expression. ... The 
direction that his expression will take must be determined by the 
forces of society.” “Spontaneous recovery” is to be considered as 
well as recovery due to psychotherapy. 

In this excellent study the reader may find some difficulties; 
there seem to be too many dogmatic assertions but the author ex- 
cuses them because of lack of experimental data. On page twelve 
the thesis of the book is “that psychotherapy consists of introduc- 
ing into the life of the individual some new influence which will 
counteract the influence of previous experiences which have given 
rise to his neurotic difficulties.” On page nineteen the thesis is 
“that abreaction is the principle dynamic factor in therapy.” It 
is a question as to the exact relation of the terms “psychoneurosis” 
and “neurosis,” when they are treated separately and somewhat 
differently in the index. 

The attempt to integrate the various points of view existing in 
connection with psychotherapy today may leave the reader with 
some doubt as to whether they can all be integrated, but he may 
have a high respect for the valiant effort. Psychoanalysis may 
appear to loom too large in this volume, but the author clearly 
states that it is not all of psychotherapy. 

This is a valuable contribution to the study of psychotherapy. 

A well made index (pp. 201-211) concludes the volume. 

A. 8. Epwarps 


The University of Georgia 


Apert J. Harris. How To Increase Reading Ability, Third Edi- 
tion. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 1956, $5.25, 
pp. 633 plus xix. 


This text deserves wide use. It does little to reduce the sediment 
of speculation about the controversial subject of reading instruc- 
tion, but neither does it muddy the pool further. The author’s pri- 
mary aim is to provide “scope, balance, and practicality” and, 
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secondarily, “enough theory to provide a basis for judging when 
and why a particular technique may be useful.” In addition, he 
promises “a new theory on the significance of hand and eye domi- 
nance in relation to reading disability.” 

. He has achieved the primary aim. Topics discussed include the 
bulk of relevant skills, techniques and controversies, couched in 
simple language. Teachers will be pleased to find many useful 
techniques not to be found elsewhere. The author has a lucid style 
and a knack for approaching problem areas historically, thus pro- 
viding for the student a perspective not easily achieved otherwise. 

The secondary aim, that of providing theory where needed, is 
achieved less perfectly, at least in those instances where theory 
is treated explicitly, i.e., where an attempt is made to apply cur- 
rent theoretical constructs. The reader may be surprised to find, 
for instance, that “As it relates to word recognition, insight means 
attaining a clear and accurate perception of the printed word” (p. 
319). On the other hand, when the author takes positions on con- 
troversial questions, his implicit theoretical assumptions appear 
to be both accurate and consistent ( pp. 22, 28, 36, 80). One serious 
exception is that concerning the important problem of the compo- 
nents of reading. The weight of evidence from factor analyses of 
reading comprehension points to “words” and “‘words-in-sentences”’ 
as the only clear components. Dismissing the evidence because of 
apparent disagreement of “statistical experts,” somewhat more 
justified in 1946 than in 1956, the author devotes a chapter to eight 
“special comprehension skills.” It is questionable whether such 
special skills exist qua skills. They appear to be conceptual activi- 
ties most easily influenced by attention to “words” and “words-in- 
sentences.” To continue sending teachers down what appears to be 
a blind alley may be a serious error. 

The author’s new theory of hand and eye dominance in reading 
disability, briefly stated, consists of a common denominator for 
reversal symptoms, viz., directional confusion caused, perhaps, by 
neurological defect or slow maturation, conversion from left to 
right handedness, or emotional tension. The theory has consider- 
able merit and is congruent with recent evidence from the re- 
viewer’s laboratory. 

Special commendation should be given the appendices which in- 
clude an annotated list of over one hundred published tests, ad- 
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dresses of publishers and a graded book list of more than one thou- 
sand one hundred titles. This book should prove valuable both as 
a text and as a reference manual. 

Donatp E. P. Situ 


University of Michigan 


Wu A. Hont. The Clinical Phychologist. Springfield: Charles 
C Thomas, 1956, pp. 205. 


This book presents the Thomas William Salmon lectures for 
1954. The committee made an excellent selection for lecturer, since 
Dr. Hunt has not only lived through the period of the development 
of clinical psychology, but has been a member of committees which 
have had to deal with the difficult and intimate problems of rela- 
tionships with other professions. It was therefore possible for him 
to bring to light pertinent facts that have not been generally known. 

The purpose of the lectures was to bring about a better under- 
standing of the problems and relationships, especially between 
psychology and medicine. The three lectures are presented under 
the following titles: “What Is a Clinical Psychologist?” “How the 
Clinical Psychologist Came to Be,” and “The Problems and Fu- 
ture of Clinical Psychology.” 

The treatment is essentially historical. It begins with general 
psychology as the background, and proceeds to discuss the gradual 
development of clinical psychology upon the scientific foundations 
already achieved. It goes on to discuss the increasing demands and 
responsibilities laid upon psychologists, with special reference to 
the efforts to work out the proper relationships between medicine 
and psychiatry on the one hand, and psychology on the other. A 
special interest of the author is the desire to contribute to getting 
beyond the stage of definition and argument and back to the great 
and much needed task of codperative work in promoting mental 
health. 

As we have found historically in other fields, and as appears in 
connection with the problems involved in our own profession, it has 
been found to be more difficult to work out satisfactory definitions 
and limitations of duties and responsibilities, than it is to codper- 
ate, in actual practice, with those who are willing to codperate. 
Perhaps the satisfactory definitions will be possible only after 
continued evolution and development in the work of those who 
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continue to practice in proper consideration with and considera- 
tion for one another. Progress in the right direction is indicated in 
the text. 

Among the many problems discussed are diagnosis, the use of 
tests, the use uf professional judgment, research, kinds of psychol- 
ogy, the nature and methods of therapy and psychotherapy, certi- 
fication and licensing, psychology’s claim to the three functions of 
diagnosis, research and therapy, the clinical psychologist’s work 
as privately encouraged and publicly denounced, the question of 
who is “ili, the future of clinical psychology, etc. 

This is probably the best brief, yet reasonably comprehensive 
statement of the work, problems and progress of clinical psychol- 
ogy at its present stage. It is written clearly, effectively, and with 
a delightful sense of humor. It is also written with good judgment 
in a situation in which the latter is certainly needed. The few 
minor adverse criticisms might be made to seem out of place in 
view of the general excellence of the entire volume. It is highly 
recommended to anyone who desires to learn accurately about 
clinical psychology. 

The book concludes with sixty references. 

A. 8. Epwarps 

The University of Georgia 


JAMES L. Hymes, Jr. A Child Development Point of View. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955, pp. 145 plus ix. 


The promotion of health and the prevention of mental illness 
is what the author of this volume, Mr. James L. Hymes, Jr., has in 
mind as a goal in writing the small volume on the child develop- 
ment point of view. The material is presented in popularized man- 
ner, both in the selection of captions and in the write-up. The 
captions, themselves, pretty well describe what the author has in 
mind, as well as his level of presentation in the light of it. “You 
are a Teacher” is followed by “Your Youngsters Must Like Them- 
selves” and “Your Youngsters Can Climb to Highest Peaks.” The 
purpose of the volume is relatively well indicated in his last para- 
graph of this small book: “Once you truly regard the child as a 
human—caring, seeking, preferring, needing—you have to work. 
You have to think, to use your judgment and your sensitivity. But 
the motor is running, and the course is charted. How far will the 
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human go? How fast? For how long? With your good treatment, 
new records are possible: of reason and decency, of kindliness, of 
caring. The task is well worth the effort of your hands, the time 
of your head, and the searching of your heart.” 

This little volume is not intended as a text in educational psy- 
chology. It can serve excellently as a public relations manual for 
the inspiration of school teachers. 

H. MELTZER 


Human Relations Research Foundation, St. Louis, Missouri 


CHARLOTTE TowLE. The Learner in Education for the Professions. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, $7.50, pp. 432. 


The Learner in Education for the Professions as Seen in Educa- 
tion for Social Work—the full title of this volume—precisely de- 
scribes the nature of the volume, in content as well as in interpre- 
tation. Charlotte Towle is an experienced social worker, who has 
played an active réle and has been a part of the growth of psy- 
chiatric social work and talks from direct observation and experi- 
ence. What she says is of particular importance to social workers, 
but much of what she says is also of significance to professional 
workers interested in education in their own areas. 

The material is presented under two parts. Part I is called 
“Learning Process and Educational Process” and considers objec- 
tives of professional education, basic learning principles and also 
personality development and the integration of learning. This part 
also considers administrative dimensions such as selection of stu- 
dents and the social component in education for professions. 

In Part II, called “Applications in Teaching Social Case Work” 
are included a consideration of the place of social case work, areas 
of learning in case work, selection and arrangement of case mate- 
rial, faculty collaboration and the content of class sessions, assign- 
ments and examinations. 

The general attitude of the author is given in the early part of 
the first chapter: ‘Professions today are intent upon their contri- 
bution to the development of the individual rather than with serv- 
ices that merely assure survival. It is fast becoming the common 
sense that, to serve mankind for its development, one must under- 
stand man... Responsible, intelligent, professional help must in- 
creasingly be oriented to the individual in the context of his social 
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position, with perception of what the service is doing to the person 
while doing something for him.” 

The book should be of interest to all people concerned with pro- 
fessional education, particularly in the area of the social sciences. 
Jt includes a bibliography, as well as an index. 

H. MELTZER 

Human Relations Research Foundation, St. Louis, Missourt 


GEORGENE SewarD. Psychotherapy and Culture Conflict. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1956, pp. 299. 


The author speaks of this volume as a collaboration: he supplied 
the textual material and Dr. Judd Marmor supplied the four case 
studies from his own practice. The purpose of the book “is to de- 
lineate various cultural aspects of psychotherapy that have 
hitherto been slighted. .. . The major portion of the book is devoted 
to an exposition of the psychodynamics peculiar to members of a 
variety of subcultures in the United States today.” 

Taking “classical psychoanalysis” as the point of departure, the 
author examines neo-Freudian systems, and attempts to “point 
the way a step further, across the cultural gaps separating various 
minority groups from the mainstream of the culture.” 

Eleven chapters take up in the following order, A Preface to 
Psychotherapy, Old World Accents, The New Look, Social Class 
and Personality, Treatment and Status, Negro Portraits, Color 
and Conflict, Women as a “Minority,” New World Symphony and 
Discord, America’s First Families, and Jews Between Two Worlds. 

It appears that the study of subcultures is now one of the most 
important problems on the frontiers of psychological investigation 
and that psychotherapy is in need of therapists well acquainted at 
least with the subculture involved in any given case. For any treat- 
ment it is believed that a proper understanding of cultural effects 
is necessary. 

The author does not accept psycho-analytical hypotheses un- 
critically and warns against interpreting in terms of wrong theories. 
Emphasis is placed upon concrete examples; definite contribution 
to the understanding of the general discussions is made by the case 
studies of Dr. Marmor. 

These case studies include (1) Flight from Poverty, dealing 
with a thirty-three year old attorney; (2) Color and the Blues, 
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a study of a twenty-seven year old Negro saxophone player; (3) 
A Female Woman Hater, a married woman in her early thirties; 
and (4) A Jewish “Fascist,” bringing out factors involved the fas- 
cist trends of a young American college student. 

The main discussions also include more or less detail relating 
to the cultural problems of the Hopi, Navajo and Sioux Indians; 
Greeks; Japanese; Italians; Chinese; Issei and Nisei; and a few 
others who are included in the very complex matrix of cultures in 
The United States. Space is especially accorded to problems of 
anxiety, authority, childhood and child training, dependency, eth- 
nic identification, family problems, hostility, learning and educa- 
tion, sex problems, social class and mobility, values, and therapy. 

Whether or not the reader is inclined towards psychoanalytic 
interpretations, he will find in this book valuable suggestions for 
better insight into problems of personality with special reference 
to the influence of cultures and the conflicts between cultures. Ex- 
amples given indicate how completely psychotherapy can fail 
when the facts of cultural conflicts are not known and understood. 

Each chapter contains a list of pertinent references. There is an 
index of names (pp. 285-289) and an index of subjects (pp. 
291-299). 

A. $8. Epwarps 

The University of Georgia 
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